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THE JANE CLUB OF HULL HOUSE 

By ELIZA P. WHITCOMBE 
Chicago 

" Jane Club is," to quote the words of the Hull House Bulletin, " a 
club of young women for cooperative housekeeping. The weekly dues of 
three dollars include board and lodging. Application for membership 
may be made through one of the officers or through individual members 
of the club. The officers are, president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, stewardess, and librarian." 

These are the facts of the case in a nutshell. But possibly some 
who read this might like them taken out of the shell and spread before 
them for closer observation and investigation. I will go back, then, nine 
years, for so old was the club last May. 

At Miss Addams's suggestion, and with inestimable help from her 
in planning and arranging, and, indeed, with very material help also in 
the beginning, seven working-girls, sick of the poor boarding-house fare 
and accommodation which their slender purses afforded, decided to rent 
a flat in the vicinity of Hull House and try the plan of cooperative 
housekeeping. That it has gone on unbrokenly for nine years, of course, 
with many ups and downs : days of opulence, with money in the bank, 
when loans from Hull House were repaid and when money was even 
given by the club; days of veritable church-mousiness, when assess- 
ments were levied on all members to meet the big, staring bills which 
must be paid as long as eating and keeping warm and comfortable are 
necessities for living; days when no cook nor household help seemed to 
be obtainable for love or money and we did the work ourselves; days 
" when all went merry as a marriage bell ;" days when " sweet bells out 
of tune" seemed to be the order of the day, — that the club has existed 
and thriven for nine years through all such sweet and harrowing ex- 
periences is surely a test of its success. 

From the beginning Jane Club has been cooperative and self-sup- 
porting. The officers are members of the club, elected in January and 
July to serve for six months, and all service as officers is gratuitous. The 
offices of president, stewardess, and treasurer are particularly onerous 
ones; and I think it speaks well for the real desire for the welfare of 
the club on the part of the members that someone is always to be found 
who is willing to hold the office should she be elected. There is always 
the consolation (and no one who has not held such an office knows how 
great this consolation can really be at times) that it is only for one term, 
for no one can be elected to the same office twice in succession. 
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I notice that when people ask questions about the club they always 
say: "What are your conditions for membership? What rules and 
regulations have you for the internal management of the club? Who 
does the work of the house?" And some very stupid people (I am sure 
they deserve the name), after being told that the club is self-supporting 
and cooperative, say, " How very nice this is, and do you have anything 
to pay — any rent or anything ?" One feels inclined to say, " No, madam, 
we pay nothing whatever because we are self-supporting and cooperative" 

But to answer the questions, for since the first three are asked by 
nearly everybody and are really sane and legitimate questions, they 
would probably be asked by readers of this article were they visiting the 
house. To the first question I would say that applicants for membership 
must be between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, unmarried or widows 
without dependent children, must be self-supporting, and must furnish 
two references, which are looked up by the president. If these are satis- 
factory, the application, signed by two members of the club, is posted 
for three days on the club bulletin-board and is voted on at the next regu- 
lar meeting. The member must sign the constitution and pay an initia- 
tion fee of one dollar. After this three dollars per week pays for board 
and lodging, but in case of necessity an assessment may be levied by a 
vote of the club. 

The internal rules and regulations are few. Every member is ex- 
pected to attend the regular meetings of the club, which are held twice 
a month and at which all business is discussed. No member may be 
absent from more than two successive meetings without payment of a 
fine unless the reason be sickness, absence from town, or overtime work. 

All complaints about management of the house must be made to the 
House Committee, which consists of the president, stewardess, and treas- 
urer and meets every week. All complaints or suggestions as to the bill- 
of-fare must be made to the stewardess. 

Visitors (friends of members) are charged at the rate of fifteen 
cents a meal and fifteen cents a night, or if staying for a week or longer 
at the rate of four dollars per week. 

The work of the house is done by a cook and two maids, the mem- 
bers having the daily care of their rooms, which are thoroughly cleaned, 
however, once a week by the maids. The house-linen is washed in the 
house (we have a laundry with stationary tubs and patent dryer), but 
the members are responsible for their personal laundry. 

For seven years the club was situated in a house of flats at the 
other end of our present street, but two years ago a beautiful house was 
built for us by a friend of Hull House. It was given to Hull House and 
we rent it from them, the rent helping to maintain the day-nursery there. 
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Our house accommodates thirty members. (Once in the old house we 
had fifty, but found that this number was unwieldy and that the club 
lost its home-like atmosphere.) Eight members occupy double and the 
rest single rooms. We had four double rooms in case there should be 
sisters or friends who might wish to room together. 

I think we have one advantage which a club for nurses or for any set 
of people of the same occupation can never have : that is, that we have 
all sorts and conditions of people, — I mean, people of all sorts and con- 
ditions of occupation. This must, I think, tend to broaden the interests, 
which, after all, is what makes for real living. West ce pas ? 



HOW TRAINED NURSING BEGAN IN AMERICA 

[In connection with the Congress papers which show the heights to which 
trained nursing has attained, histories of the pioneer schools are of especial 
interest at this time. Later we shall give a sketch of the early work of the 
Boston Training-School connected with the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
prepared by Mrs. Curtis and Miss Denny, members of the original Board of 
Managers. — Ed.] 

AT THE NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL 
By LINDA RICHARDS 

On the first day of September, 1872, the doors of the New England 
Hospital (then on Florence Street, Boston, Mass.) opened to admit a 
class of five nurses entering the school that day organized. Its organizer 
and originator was Susan Dimock, M.D., who after graduating from a 
medical school in America had spent four years in study in Germany. 
The larger part of the last year of the four had been spent in Kaisers- 
werth, and she had taken special pains to learn the system of nursing 
under the deaconesses there. As there were no graduate nurses in Amer- 
ica at that time, Dr. Dimock, then a young woman of twenty-eight years, 
assumed the charge of the school as well as that of the hospital. The 
hospital had a capacity of thirty beds. Two weeks after the opening 
of the school the patients were moved to the new hospital, which accom- 
modated seventy-two patients. These were medical, surgical, obstetrical, 
and sick children. The course was one year. Three months were devoted 
to medical, three to surgical, three to obstetrical nursing, and one to the 
care of sick children. Two months were spent on night duty. There 
were in the hospital two experienced nurses, but these were not allowed 
to teach the pupils, as Dr. Dimock, a progressive woman, believed in new 



